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EDITORIAL 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL CoCIOLOGY is seeking 
to serve its readers by bringing to them each month contri- 
butions that are significant in the social interpretation of 
education and contributions not included in other period- 
icals. 

The current issue of THE JOURNAL is in the nature of an 
experiment. We have attempted to summarize, :n part, the 
changes effected in education during the year 1929 for which 
sociology and social influences are responsible. This special 
number, if it meets the appropriate response from readers 
of THE JoURNAL, will be followed by numbers emphasizing 
the sociological approach to health education, to method, 
to administration, to the curriculum, and other fields of a 
similar character. 

We should like, therefore, to hear from our readers and 
ascertain their interests and wishes. The articles in this 
number speak for themselves and no doubt it will be clear 
to the readers, as it has been to the Editor, that we can 
deal in one number of THE JOURNAL with only a small 
phase of the problem emphasized in this issue. We feel, 
however, that it is worth while to bring together the ma- 
terials in education that have been included here, at least 
that have come under the influence of modern sociological 
science. 








RECENT PROGRESS OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


WALTER R. SMITH 


Definite reports from the field made at the February 
meeting of the National Society in Cleveland showed a 
widespread acceptance and healthy growth of courses in 
educational sociology in teacher-training institutions. This 
was true both for general introductory courses and special- 
ized advance work. Specific tabulations of the nature and 
extent of these courses was not then assembled and cannot 
be given without more extended research than could be 
reported in a brief summary. 

As a preliminary to the first annual review of progress 
a backward glance may be useful. 

Educational sociology had its beginning a half dozen 
years before the opening of the World War. Since that 
date human thought has completed one of its typically re- 
current cycles. This cycle moved from a reasonably bal- 
anced social perspective through a period of intense 
development of codperation and collectivism and then 
relapsed into extreme individualism. Evidences of this 
transition are innumerable in industry, in government and 
in law enforcement, in religion, philosophy, and education. 
Since these shifts in popular and professional thought have 
vitally influenced school practices and reacted conspicuously 
upon the development of educational sociology, they are 
worthy of brief analysis. 

Ordinarily the trend of general attitudes and thinking 
from extreme emphasis upon individual freedom to extreme 
demands for institutional loyalty and service, or from an 
exaltation of individual achievements to an extravagant be- 
lief in the value of efficient social, political, and industrial 
organization, is a matter of generations or centuries. But 
war is such a dynamic stimulant to the varied agencies of 
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socialization that it foreshortens the cycle. The necessi- 
ties of the recent war, for example, either inspired or drove 
into cooperation the largest population groups ever leagued 
together. Through its social compulsions, however, war 
forces codperative efforts far beyond the limits of human 
good will, and the reaction inevitably brings disintegration. 
Reconstruction eras following such cataclysms as the French 
Revolution, our Civil War, and the World War, cannot 
escape mutual suspicions, recriminations, and institutional 
feebleness. As war overstrains the socializing processes, 
reconstruction exaggerates individualism and completes the 
cycle. 

The intensity of social ferment which compressed this 
individualistic-socialistic cycle within the short space of 
twenty years quite naturally brought rapid educational 
changes. During the war era educational issues and experi- 
mentation centered about training students for efficiency 
in collective enterprises. The social sciences made a long 
leap forward. Heroic efforts were made to socialize school 
administration, curriculum, and methods. Agitation for 
the socialized recitation, the group project, and an enriched 
school life dominated teacher assemblies. Early interest 
even in the intelligence test was focused upon its utility in 
proper group placement. Following the war, however, 
educational thought gradually relapsed into individualism. 
Major interest shifted to the measuring of individual 
achievement, diagnostic tests, experiments in individualized 
instruction, selective devices for discovering and advancing 
pupils with high intelligence quotients, emphasis upon he- 
redity rather than environment as a dominant social fac- 
tor, etc. 

These rapid transitions in educational interest and effort 
naturally affected the development of educational sociology. 
Getting its start just prior to the war enabled it to make a 
speedy advance during the dominant socializing era. With 
the reaction towards individualism, however, came an over- 
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shadowing interest in educational psychology and its con- 
sequent rapid advancement in the field of tests and meas- 
urement. Devotion to objective studies has not merely 
validated many of its scientific claims but given it a pres- 
tige in professional study which has largely obscured the 
values of the philosophy and history of education as teacher- 
training courses. Likewise, the individualistic trend and the 
maturer methods of educational psychology have drawn 
into individualistic studies most of the advanced student 
workers, leaving the limited personnel of the departments 
of educational sociology to hold the gains of earlier years 
and struggle forward by slow and shortened strides. 


The above analysis clears the pathway for understand- 
ing our progress during the past two or three years, 
particularly in 1929. The individualistic extreme of the 
cycle has now been passed. Industrial mergers, a revival 
of constructive political action, international conferences, 
and revitalized institutional life suggest a returning con- 
sciousness of the value of shared enterprises and social 
virtues. Scholastic thought is veering from an individual- 
istic psychology to a social psychology. When applied to 
education, social psychology leads straight into educational 
sociology. Increasing interest in the social aspects of the 
educative process, in the school as a social institution, and 
the social functioning of school graduates is now visible 
and forms the basis of a renewed advance in educational 
sociology. Evidences of this progress may now be reviewed. 

In the field of organization the National Society for the 
Study of Educational Sociology has grown in numbers and 
effectiveness. In February it held its first meeting in con- 
nection with the College Teachers of Education. Here- 
tofore it has been affiliated with the American Sociological 
Society, holding a sectional meeting at each of its mid- 
winter meetings. Beginning in 1929 the same affiliation 
was effected with the College Teachers of Education and a 
round-table meeting is henceforth to be held in connection 
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with its annual meetings in February. Probably this is the 
most important advance in organizational efficiency since 
the beginning of our Society in 1922. It completes the 
double series of contacts, those with sociologists and with 
school administrators and other scholars in the collegiate 
departments of education, which is necessary to our effec- 
tive progress. 

In the field of publication the youthful JouRNAL or Epvu- 
CATIONAL SOCIOLOGY has advanced in circulation, quality, 
and usefulness. Another worthy yearbook under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Snedden was issued. Following the texts of 
Drs. Payne, Finney, and Snedden in 1928 came a revision 
of the writer’s Introduction to Educational Sociology in 
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1929. During the past year also appeared Dr. Hart’s | 


Social Interpretation of Education and the announcement 
of Dr. Kulp’s forthcoming text to be published by Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Several sociologists, headed 
by Dr. Giddings and Dr. Groves, have shown a new inter- 
est in the problems of education. Numerous books on 
adult education, social psychology, school administration, 
extracurricular activities, curriculum making, and school 
objectives have added materials to the field of educational 
sociology. A number of master’s and doctor’s theses as 
well as a variety of specific studies have been reported from 
different institutions, most of which will ultimately appear 
in print. By no means to be overlooked is the series of 
addresses and articles in celebration of the seventieth birth- 
day of John Dewey. While ranked as an educational 
philosopher, it must not be forgotten that his writings gave 
the earliest vital impulses to social thinking in the field of 
education and that they have remained among the most 
dynamic stimuli to socialized experimentation and prac- 
tices in our schools. His philosophy underlies educational 
sociology and the wide publicity given to his theories should 
give added strength to those who are trying to reduce them 
to the status of a science. 
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Evidences of a growing insight into the values of a so- 
cially dominated education appear in recent experimental 
work in all grades, from the preschool age to the university. 
Most of the experimental schools whose leaders are affil- 
iated with the Progressive Education Association emphasize 
the socializing aspects of their work as of equal impor- 
tance with individual learning. Not only their expressed 
ideals but their daily programs attest this fact. Probably 
the most conspicuous phase of the junior-high-school move- 
ment as it matures into a well-organized administrative 
unit lies in its emphasis upon the social aspects of school 
organization, curriculum, and methods of instruction. Col- 
legiate experimentation is likewise tending towards a re- 
grouping of students in order to provide more effective 
bases for socialization. The housing system, with its ver- 
tical division of the student body into vitalizing social 
groups, is already well advanced at Harvard. A similar 
plan is projected at Yale. The Wisconsin experiment, the 
Antioch plan, the departmental-group examination system, 
and the growing revolt against overstarred selective ath- 
letics in favor of a more general participation of students 
in group games, afford additional evidence of a renewed 
interest in codperative training for socializing purposes. 
A similar motive underlies the growth of the advisory 
system with new deans in charge of smaller divisions, fresh- 
man orientation week, traveling scholarships, and floating 
colleges. 

Just how extensively educational sociology has affected 
these social trends in school practice it is impossible to de- 
termine. Any attempt to weigh accurately the specific 
educational contribution of a particular study in a liberal- 
arts or professional curriculum is inevitably complicated 
by the difficulty of differentiating cause and effect. The 
frequency of appearance or demand for a course, such as 
chemistry or educational sociology, may be the effect of a 
felt need stimulated by outside social pressure, or it may 
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be a cause of such a felt need inspired from within by effec- 
tive teaching of the subject. Certainly educational sociology 
is growing, but how much of this growth is due to an in- 
creased appreciation of the social nature and aims of edu- 
cation and how much is the result of its wider study there 
is no means of knowing. It is not unfair to assume, how- 
ever, that as in other studies educational sociology has been 
a contributing cause as well as an accompaniment of the 
social advances in education and that its further develop- 
ment, particularly along the line of objective researches, 
will greatly increase its contribution to a more socialized 
school régime. 











SOCIOLOGICAL INFLUENCES MANIFESTED IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION DURING 1929 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS 


The treatment of the problem assigned to this paper 
must of necessity be very inadequate. Nothing short of 
a comprehensive survey’ of the whole field of secondary 
education would yield adequate data for purposes of gen- 
eralization. The scope of the paper is therefore restricted 
to a consideration of a mere sampling of published and un- 
published materials in 1929, which appear to reflect influ- 
ences of a sociological character in the field of secondary 
education. No attempt is made to determine how the influ- 
ences have operated. The problem considered is chiefly 
one of identifying sociological influences of importance in 
secondary education. 


GROWTH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Data available in 1929 for secondary schools showed 
continued increase towards the saturation point of enroll- 
ment. For continental United States, the number of young 
people 5 to 17 years of age in public, private, and parochial 
schools was approximately 85 per cent. Of the population 
group 15 to 18 years of age, approximately 60 per cent 
were in secondary schools. In California the percentage 
for the 15 to 18 years of age group was 74.8. 

The cause of this great enrollment of young people in 
American secondary schools cannot be explained solely in 
terms of natural educational change. Comparative educa- 
tion reveals no similar development in other parts of the 
world. Morrison? in an illuminating discussion of the prob- 
lem claims that the great increase can be traced in part to 


1A national survey of secondary education was authorized by Con a A Bang to be 
made 3 the United States Commissioner of Education over a period of three 
2H 


. C. Morrison, ‘‘The Secondary Feriod and the University,’’ School y xs Any XXXVII, 
January 1929, 16- 28. 
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the release of young people of adolescent years from gainful 
labor in a changing social order which has found it more 
profitable to keep its youth in school than to compete with 
them in industry; and Counts* maintains that the remark- 
able growth in secondary school enrollment is a resultant 
of social forces and conditions operating in an industrial 
civilization. 

It should be apparent to every one that the phenomenal 
demands for admittance to secondary schools have necessi- 
tated institutional readjustments which involve important 
departures in organization and administration new to the 
traditions and customs of secondary schools. The change 
in the composition of the pupil personnel makes differentia- 
tion in work essential and creates problems in counseling 
and guidance. To make the readjustments which the chang- 
ing conditions require, involves knowledge and techniques 
unheard of in traditional schools. 

That sociology and sociological training can contribute 
materially to the understanding and solution of the prob- 
lems presented in modern secondary education by the 
changing pupil population, few will question. The fact is 
that educational change of any sort involves sociological 
analysis; hence the importance of knowing and understand- 
ing the sociological influences involved. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


During the last decade an unusual interest in the develop- 
ment of extraclass activities in secondary schools has taken 
place. Elaborate programs and organizations of such 
activities have found their way into secondary schools of 
all types and sizes. A voluminous literature on the subject, 
dealing largely with descriptive and expository accounts of 
local programs and their administration, has developed. 
However, the year 1929 witnessed the first comprehensive 
analysis of these activities and attempt to evaluate them in 


2G. S. Counts, Secondary Education and Indusirialism (Inglis lecture). Harvard 
University Fress, 1929, p. 70. 
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terms of ultimate and immediate objectives for secondary 
schools in general.* 

A critical examination of the undertaking mentioned re- 
veals conditions in our secondary schools which are teeming 
with social problems requiring, on the part of those who 
would intelligently direct and administer the schools, socio- 
logical knowledge and techniques. For example, the edu- 
cation of a community of young people enrolled in a modern 
secondary school can no longer be restricted to classroom 
work. Education of a social sort takes place in the corri- 
dors, on the grounds, in the free associations in going to 
and from school, in the after-school gathering places in the 
community, and in those activitics in which individuals form 
groups for the realization of common ends. The school 
cannot neglect the opportunities to direct these social expe- 
riences of its young people and expect to educate more than 
a mere segment of each pupil. 

By analyzing the opportunities for directing systemat- 
ically the informal education of its pupils through the form- 
ulation of a comprehensive program of extracurricular 
activities, such as that proposed in the report referred to, 
the sociological influences in secondary education become 
apparent. Out-of-class activities assume social signifi- 
cance when thought of in the light of social experiences, 
such as those secured in promoting school opinion, organiz- 
ing drives and campaigns, codperating with groups in sup- 
porting school and community enterprises, helping to up- 
hold the prestige of the school, and seeking consciously 
to maintain the social standards of the school community. 

The secondary school thus shows clear evidence of be- 
coming what educators with social perspective have long 
contended it should be; namely, a laboratory in which the 
fine art of social living is acquired through living. To the 
furtherance of this end, sociology can contribute much both 
~~ Report of Sub-Committee en Extracurricular Activities of the Committee on Standards 


for Use in the Reorganization of Secondary-School Curricula, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, North Central Association Quarterly, IV, March, 1929, 
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in knowledge and technique, if those responsible for the 
organization and administration of secondary schools will 
avail themselves of the training provided through sociology. 
Research studies® dealing with certain types of social ex- 
periences in high schools, such as those by Bates, Castrell, 
Dumas, Evans, Hanna, Lohr, Miller, and Nickle will 
also throw much light on problems in the social organiza- 
tion of secondary schools. 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Data available in 1929 for the three-year period 1927- 
1929 indicate considerable interest and activity in curricu- 
lum revision in secondary schools. The United States 
Bureau of Education in a report on secondary education in 
1929° found from a sampling of schools which reported 
to the bureau that 63 per cent of the schools had either 
completed revisions of the high-school curriculum or were 
engaged in the process of making revisions. The activities 
were distributed as follows: cities of more than 100,000 
population, 86 per cent; cities under 10,000 population, 54 
per cent. Twenty-nine States also reported the revision of 
64 different curriculums by State departments of education. 

During the period, several notable reports on the sec- 
ondary curriculum also appeared as publications of national 
and regional associations. The Department of Superin- 
tendence devoted its yearbook’ in 1928 to the reorganiza- 
tion of the secondary-school curriculum; the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools issued re- 
ports® in 1927, 1928, and 1929 by its Committee on the 
Reorganization of Secondary-School Curricula for 20 dif- 
ferent subjects; and the Virginia Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education issued a bulletin? dealing with prin- 
sec ere OY Ms Coincis of the Natiooal Education Association. “Abetrsess of Us- 
published M gg ig = = Field of Secondary-School Administration,’’ 1929, 145 pp. 

Sith Yearbook, 1928486 mn, Quarterly, I (March, 1927), 428-559; II (March, 1928), 


389-522; III (March, 1929), 
® University of Virginia iL. Extension Series, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1928. 
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ciples, trends, and techniques of curriculum reconstruction 
in mathematics and the social studies. 

Examination of the revised editions of secondary-school 
curricula and the reports of different associations reveals. 
the important influence of sociological analysis and objec- 
tives in curriculum revision. The reports in particular re- 
veal evidences of the use of both sociological information 
and sociological techniques. Vague disciplinary objectives 
are put aside for the more practical objectives of health, 
worthy use of leisure time, vocational preparation, and gen- 
eral social improvement. The realization of these ultimate 
objectives through secondary-school curricula is made de- 
pendent on the specific immediate objectives of acquiring 
fruitful knowledge, desirable attitudes, interests, ideals, mo- 
tives, efficient mental techniques, and useful habits and 
skills.*° 

In a bulletin which undertakes to trace the development 
of the secondary-school curriculum since the report of the 
Committee of Ten in 1893 to 1928, Monroe and Herriott™ 
have pointed out the recent trends in curriculum making to 
be (1) the use of controlling objectives; (2) the elimina- 
tion of useless material in different curricula; (3) the group- 
ing of subjects into constant or core curricula; (4) the in- 
troduction of much new material into curricula, especially at 
the seventh- to ninth-grade levels; and (5) the adaptation 
of curriculum materials to meet the present and future 
needs of pupils. All of these trends reflect the influences of 
sociological thought. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


Information available in 1929 indicated a tendency on 
the part of administrative officers in secondary schools to 
modify practices as a means of improving the service of 
the school to the pupil personnel. Several trends in prac- 

30 Views of the Committee on the Reorganization of Secondary-School Curricula of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools eae by J. E. Stout in 
North Central Association Quarterly, IV, September, 1929, p. 25: 


11 Bulletin No. 41, Reconstruction of the Secondary-School Curriculum: Its Meaning. 
and Trends. Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois, 1928, 120 pp. 
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tice were apparent, which revealed a wholesome tendency 
to depart from traditional practices when the needs of the 
pupils warranted changes. 

The yearbook’* of the Department of Superintendence 
in 1929 was given over to a comprehensive study of the 
problem of articulation between educational units. Part 
III of the yearbook treats the problems of articulation at 
the secondary-school level. Such problems as bases of 
homogeneous grouping, bases of promotion, bridging the 
gap from one unit to the next, reducing overlapping require- 
ments, providing adequate records, and the orientation of 
pupils to the new situations presented in transfer from unit 
to unit are considered. While all of the problems belong 
strictly in the field of educational adjustments, the adminis- 
trative officer who solves them scientifically will find that 
familiarity with educational sociology will enable him to 
make the adjustments which the problems require with 
facility and confidence. 

Perhaps the greatest changes in administration have been 
precipitated by the need for adjustment of the individual 
pupils within the secondary schools. The demand for defi- 
nite assistance in providing educational, personal, and voca- 
tional guidance was evidenced by the appearance of nu- 
merous bulletins’* in 1928 and 1929 setting forth the 
principles and the technique of guidance. 

As a result of the challenging necessity of providing 
various types of guidance for the varying secondary-school 
personnel, new types of officers have found their way into 
many secondary schools under various titles, such as, assist- 
ant principals, deans of girls, counselors of boys, visiting 
teachers, consulting psychologists, psychiatrists, personnel 
directors, and directors of extracurricular activities. Time 
has been set aside in the program of many schools for such 

ta Bulletin ate of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 127 pp. 

Bulletin 19, Department of Secondary School Principals, 1928. _ 

Bulletin VII, The National Council on Religion in Higher Education, 1928, 64 pp. 


Bulletin No. 6, Education Series, University of Oregon Publication, 1928, 21 pp. 
Educational Research Circular No. 54, University of Illinois, 1929, 30 pp. 
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oficers to perform specialized administrative duties.’ 
Analysis of the duties performed by personnel officers*® in 
secondary schools shows the need for thorough training in 
sociology. The problems of adjustment require case 
knowledge and the technique of the case method. 

As a means of meeting the new responsibilities of guid- 
ance, principals of secondary schools have been compelled 
to reorganize many of their office practices..° Improve- 
ments have had to be made in record systems, in office equip- 
ment and organization, and in the procedures of office ad- 
ministration. Underlying the changes is a social concep- 
tion of administration which depends in no small degree 
on a knowledge of sociology and an understanding of socio- 
logical techniques. 


RESEARCH INVESTIGATIONS 


The last few years have witnessed a remarkable develop- 
ment of interest in research on the part of students and 
workers in the field of secondary education. Data col- 
lected by Dr. Walter Monroe*’ from colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States which require a research investiga- 
tion as part of the requirements for an advanced degree in 
education show that during the two-year period, 1925-1927, 
188 per cent more research investigations in secondary ed- 
ucation were completed than during the preceding two- 
year period, 1923-1925. In 1923-1925, 13 research inves- 
tigations were accepted for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in secondary education and 100 for the master’s 
degree; in 1925-1927, 22 doctors’ dissertations and 313 
masters’ theses were accepted; a total of 335 research 
investigations. Partial data for the year 1928 show that 
560 masters’ theses in secondary education were accepted, 
~ a4 See discussion by W. C. Reavis and R. C. Woellner in Office Practices in Secondary 
ie, PP. bg tor ., aidlaw Brothers, 1930. 

i" Mg ey ‘Titles of Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses in Education Accepted by 
Colleges and Universities in the United States Between November 1, 1923 and October 15, 


1925: Between November 1, 1925 and October 15, 1927. College of Education, University 
of Illinois, 1928. 
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a number greater by 114 than the total of doctors’ and 
masters’ investigations for the four-year period, 1923-1927. 
Incomplete data for the year 1929 show that secondary 
education is an inviting field for research and that many 
problems await research investigation before solutions can 
be even approximated. 

Abstracts** of 57 unpublished masters’ theses in the field 
of secondary-school administration in 1929 showed that ap- 
proximately half of the investigations involved to some ex- 
tent a knowledge of social factors and processes. It is 
probably extravagant to claim that the investigations were 
influenced directly by sociology and sociological training. 
However, in the graduate course work of the students mak- 
ing the investigations, from one to five courses each were 
taken under professors of education who had either mi- 
nored in sociology in their graduate work or whose points 
of view were influenced by sociology. 


CONCLUSION 


The sampling data presented in this article show a very 
intimate relation between current problems in secondary 
education and sociology. Since sociological demands will 
be made on those engaged in secondary education by many 
of the problems encountered, it may be reasonably inferred 
that certain aspects of sociology can contribute definitely to 
the training of persons who choose to enter the field of 
secondary education. 

“38 Bulletin No. 24, Department of Secondary-School Frincipals, 1929. 





THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIOLOGY IN 
EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS IN 1929 


A. O. BowDEN 
I. THE PROBLEM 


Any one who sets out to determine the influence of any 
social factor or factors is at once faced with the difficulty 
of finding suitable measuring rods with which to measure 
this social force. No one can doubt that the field of so- 
ciology has exerted a tremendous influence not only in 
educational literature and practice in the schools but also 
on all forms of literature, history, and on most fields of 
human knowledge of the present day. At best, one is 
largely in the realm of conjecture when he tries to state this 
influence in accurately measured terms. The influence is 
observable, but not always predictable nor definitely meas- 
urable. 

The same uncertainty exists in the case of psychology. 
That psychology has influenced educational theory and 
practice no one can deny, but to state the extent in statis- 
tical terms is impossible. | 

The lack of this needed measuring instrument is not the 
only difficulty met in this problem. To mark out the limits 
of the field of sociology in the form of a definition is well- 
nigh impossible. There are definitions, to be sure, but some 
are too narrow and others are too inclusive. However, 
a formulation of a definition, though somewhat arbitrary, 
is necessary in order to give definiteness to the direction of 
the problem before us. Sociologists have generally avoided 
dealing in definitions of sociology as a science and have con- 
fined their efforts to a discussion of its nature. We cannot 
enter into that here but say that “sociology is the study of 
men considered as affecting and as affected by association.” 
It is a form of collective psychology and is in large degree 
predictive in its nature. With this general statement in 
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mind we proceed to divide the field into (1) social theory 
and (2) social technology, for purposes of teacher training. 

The following divisions of the field are considered proper 
subjects to include in curricula of teacher-training institu- 
tions. Under social theory, general sociology, social psy- 
chology, social attitudes, social philosophy, social ethics, 
internationalism. Included in social technology, adult- 
education courses, child welfare, community service, delin- 
quency, educational sociology, euthenics, eugenics, studies 
in personality, parental education courses, social pathology, 
social psychology, sociological clinics, teachers’ personnel 
problems, vocational guidance. 


II. THE METHOD AND RESULTS 


The subjects listed in the last paragraph above were 
arranged on a blank and sent to the State departments of 
education of the forty-eight States and territories of the 
United States with the request that the certification clerk 
check all such courses with the proper amount of credit 
allowed as an elective and also as required subjects for cer- 
tification of teachers in the State. Forty-nine blanks were 
sent out and 33 or 67 per cent returned. 

Utah is the only State requiring any strictly sociological 
subject. Here the department requires 5 points in sociology 
and 5 in social ethics, but Florida, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Texas, and Washington each accepts all the 
subjects listed on the blank sent out as electives towards 
certification. Table I below shows relative frequency of 
sociological subjects as accepted by the State departments 
of education as electives for certification. 


TABLE I 


Number 
of States 
Subject Accepting 


Educational Sociology 12 
Social Psychology 

Vocational Guidance 

Adult-Education Courses 

Child Welfare 
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Number 
r of States Points 
Subject Accepting Specified 
Personality-Study Courses 
Delinquency 
Social Pathology 
Sociological Clinic Courses 
Sociology 
Eugenics 
Euthenics 
Internationalism 
Social Attitudes 
Social Ethics 
Social Philosophy 
Social Science 


DANDDAQANNNNN 


A second part of the investigation consisted in determin- 
ing the amount of sociological subjects listed in the first 
part of this paper which are required and which are elec- 
tive in fulfilling the requirements for a two-, three-, and 
four-year diploma in normal schools and teachers colleges 
and for degrees in the colleges of education in colleges and 
universities in the United States. To this end a blank was 
formulated in all respects similar to that sent to the State 
departments of education except only with a little more 
refinement in the method of checking term hours, required 
and elective, for the various diplomas and degrees in edu- 
cation. Eight hundred and sixty-five blanks were sent out 
to these various schools and four hundred and fifty-four 
returned. The table on page 467 gives in concise form the 
results of this inquiry. It shows the average number of 
quarter hours of sociological subjects required per student 
by the various States for the four-, three-, and two-year cur- 
ricula, the average amount elective per student for these 
curricula, and the per cent of schools within these States 
having made investigations as to the oversupply of teach- 
ers, or a “job analysis” of a teacher’s work. The two 
columns at the right of the table are data from answers 
to two questions on the blank: (1) Have you made a study 
of the oversupply of teachers in your State? (2) Has there 
been a “job analysis” of a teacher’s work made by your 
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institution? The rank column is made on the basis of 
requirement for graduation in the column ‘4.” The “4,” 
“3,” and ‘‘2” designate the four-, three-, and two-year 


curricula. 
TABLE II 





Average Hours Average Hours 
required per elective per 
Student Student 
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Table III shows the relative frequency of sociological 
subjects as an elective in the four-year curricula of the 454 
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normal schools and teachers colleges, colleges, and universi- 
ties in the United States. 


TABLE III 
Frequency of Mention 

Educational Sociology 
Sociology 
Social Psychology 
Child Welfare 
Social Pathology 
Courses of Personality Study 
Delinquency 
Adult Education 
Parental-Education Courses 
Community Service 
Child Clinics 
Social Attitudes 
Social Philosophy 
Sociological Clinics 


Finally, a third source of information was found in the 
catalogues of the normal schools, teachers colleges, and uni- 
versities (schools of education). There were two hundred 


and two schools’ catalogues examined covering the five-year 
period from 1925-1930: 


TABLE IV 


Number of Average Number 
Sociological of Sociological 
Number of Courses Courses per 
Year Catalogues Given School 


126 858 6.96 
141 1028 7.28 
1927-1928 150 963 6.42 
1926-1927 108 701 6.48 
1925-1926 99 611 6.17 


Totals 624 4161 6.66 


The reason for giving this table is to show the trends in 
the offerings and requirements in the field of sociology as 
indicated by the catalogues of the institutions examined. 
The table on page 469 shows the relative frequency of socio- 
logical subjects in the curricula of 202 teachers colleges, nor- 
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mal schools, and schools of education in universities in the 
United States for the five-year period as listed in their cata- 
logues. It will be noted that there is rather close agreement 
between this table and Table II above based on the blank. 
Where there is lack of agreement between the catalogue 
and blank data the latter is more accurate and dependable. 


TABLE V 
Total Number of 
Courses for 
Subject Five-Year Period 


Sociology 
Adult-Education Courses 
Educational Sociology 
Social Psychology 
Sociological Clinics 
Social Pathology 

Child Welfare 
Delinquency 

Courses on the Study of Personality 
Social Philosophy 
Parental Education 
Social Attitudes 


This gives an average for the five-year period of 21.06 
courses per school as shown in the catalogues. Table VI, 
p. +70, gives the rank of the respective States in the average 
number of sociological courses offered per year during the 
five-year period 1925-1930, the total number of sociological 
courses offered during that period, the total number of cata- 
logues examined per State, and the total number of schools 
represented in each State by these catalogues. 

Table VII is made up of data obtained from a study of 
the catalogues of the institutions in all the States. It shows 
the States which make a definite requirement of sociology 
for the bachelor of arts degree in education, the number of 
quarter hours specified, the year, and the subject. These 
points were required in pure sociology: 
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TABLE VI 


CATALOGUE SURVEY 
Showing the rank of the respective States i - the es eee wont of sociological courses 
Offered per year during the five-year period 1 total number of sociological 
courses offered during that period, the total Bn ok of catalogues examined per State, and 
the total number of schools represented in each State by these catalogues. 





Total 
No. of No. of for five Average 
Schools | Catalogues 
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TABLE Vil 
State 1929-1930 1928-1929 1927-1928 1926-1927 1925-1926 
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The following States had a requirement in 1929 in social 
science for the bachelor of arts degree in education. 
This term, “social science,” is so indefinite and has so many 
meanings in our thinking that it is difficult to state whether 
it is really sociology or not. It might or might not mean 
subjects listed as sociological in this study. These States 
are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and West Virginia. 


III, CONCLUSIONS 


1. From a study of the catalogues of the institutions in 
the United States, certain sociological courses have been on 
the increase within the last five years, particularly courses 
in educational sociology, with sociology and social psychol- 
ogy close seconds. 

2. Internationalism, that is, courses dealing with our 
relations with other nations, the international-viewpoint 
studies as a requirement or as elective for teachers in train- 
ing, has received slight attention. 

3. Interest in sociological subjects is not confined to any 
special area in the United States, except that there is much 
greater interest in several southern States than in any other 
section. Of the States numbered in the highest fourth in 
rank, there are five southern States, and in the lowest there 
are only three. 

4. There were two questions on the blank, one relating 
to teacher oversupply; the other, an analysis of a teacher’s 
“job.” Answers to these two questions indicated that while 
there has not been much dependable work done yet, there 
is wide interest in the matter of teacher supply and demand. 
Nearly all States are facing the problem of oversupply. 
‘One may raise the question as to why the matter of job 
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analysis should be classed as sociological. Not all job 
analyses are sociological and the difference seems to be this: 
It is sociological when the job relates to human activity 
affecting human activity or influencing human conduct, e. g., 
the teacher’s work. It is not necessarily sociological when 
it has to do with material processes, e. g., a ditch digger’s 
job or the operation of a tractor. One can readily see that 
in selecting material for training for these different types of 
jobs two different motives and two different types of results 
are considered. 

5. Almost no changes have been made in the require- 
ments for certification by the State departments of educa- 
tion which involve any purely sociological subjects. Com- 
paring these requirements with the requirements for grad- 
uation from colleges, we can say that the supply of teachers 
trained in sociological subjects is much greater than the 
demand from the State departments. 

6. Courses listed in this study under social technology 
are much more popular than those under social theory. 
This could be expected since the teacher’s work is mostly 
normative in purpose. 

7. Judging from the enormous literature which has ap- 
peared within the last two or three years, the field of sociol- 
ogy is having a large influence on the field of education and 
particularly that of teacher training. Charters and Waples 
Commonwealth Fund Study is the best and most thoroughly 
complete of all teacher-training studies that have been 
made. While the authors may not be sociologists nor even 
sympathize with much that sociology or educational sociol- 
ogy teaches relating to education, their contribution is 
largely sociological, for it obtains its data and formulates 
its conclusions from the teaching group as a group; that 
is, it has used the “group reference” technique for its data. 
However, we have no way of knowing just what influence 
educational literature of this type is having on teacher 
training as yet. 





CHANGES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
DURING 1929 


Joun J. Lorrus | 


A diligent search through Education Index, the Readers’ 
Guide, the publications of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the publications of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the yearbooks of several educational associations, and 
the recent numbers of educational periodicals does not re- 
veal much in the way of record of specific performance that 
would justify many broad statements of significant changes 
in elementary education during 1929. Nevertheless, im- 
portant changes are in process. 

One of the outstanding social events in the educational 
world last year was the celebration of the seventieth birth- 
day of America’s foremost philosopher, John Dewey. The 
great gathering of representative educators who assembled 
to do him honor and the manifest evidence in numerous 
press and magazine articles is an indication that the schools 
have accepted the idea of the child-centered school and 
agree with the philosopher in the creed that “full educa- 
tion comes only when there is a responsible share on the 
part of each person, in proportion to capacity, in shaping 
the aims and policies of the social groups to which he be- 
longs.” The inertia of traditional procedure is overcome 
with great difficulty; but there is widespread indication in 
current literature, in educational conventions, in new courses 
of study, syllabuses, and official reports, that the ideals of 
“Education for Democracy” are beginning to dominate the 
best thinking and practice of today. 

Perhaps the most tangible evidence of change of point 
of view and procedure in elementary education is seen in 
the extensive curriculum activity of recent years and the 
activity of the Department of Superintendence in promot- 
ing, integrating, and directing much of this activity into 
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wise and significant outcomes. The Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Yearbooks, published in 1925, 1926, 1927, and 
1928, assembled and reported hundreds of important cur- 
riculum investigations and practices and inspired many 
changes on the basis of sociological considerations. Three 
tendencies that were most significant are (1) the discarding 
or simplifying of great quantities of subject matter in the 
elementary school subjects heretofore believed to be indis- 
pensable, but proved on investigation not to be usable outside 
of schoolrooms; (2) a gradual breaking down of subject 
matter as such and an integration of significant typical ex- 
perience into project situations or generalized treatment 
of groups of related subjects as social science, general math- 
ematics, and projects of various kinds; (3) an emphasis on 
interests and attitudes rather than on mere information or 
mental discipline. 

This work seems to be still in the pioneer stage and we 
lack adequate measures of progress. The attempts of 
supervisors and administrators to fall back on standard- 
ized achievement tests based on ability to memorize or on 
simple skills make for confusion and sometimes discour- 
agement because the most significant phases of school work 
don’t yet lend themselves to obvious evaluations. During 
the past year, the Board of Education of the City of New 
York has released several new syllabuses for the elemen- 
tary schools. These were worked out by representative 
committees of teachers and supervisors. They have made 
most drastic cuts in conventional subject matter and have 
attempted to reorganize subject matter on a more econom- 
ical basis. The problem of taking over these syllabuses 
in large numbers at one time and of interpreting them to 
teachers and pupils, of adjusting the work of the secondary 
schools to these new curricula of the elementary schools, 
and of providing suitable textbooks to meet the new needs 
has not progressed well and much more will need to be 
done. What New York has done many other communities 
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are trying to do, with special reference to their own local 
problems. 

Articulation was the special theme reported in the 
Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
in 1929. It has resulted in a much clearer definition and 
delimitation of all the units of public education and in 
clearer statements of the objectives of each group and the 
relationship of each unit to the other units. Problems of 
grading, promotion, retardation, and grouping, are more 
clearly understood in the light of numerous changes which 
have already resulted in the administration of public schools 
throughout the country on the basis of these recommenda- 
tions. 


Perhaps the most important change has occurred in health 
education. Here the emphasis seems to be going over 
very rapidly to organized physical examination of children, 
to systematic study of community conditions, to more expert 
guidance and study of health within the individual school, 
to careful recognition and treatment of physical defects, 


to more expert supervision, to greater codperation of the 
school authorities and the board of health on the one hand 
and coérdination of the facilities of various civic and social , 
agencies on the other. There seems to be an enlightened 
health consciousness on the part of teachers, a good response 
on the part of children, and a wholesome interest on the 
part of the public. The City of Cleveland was able to 
demonstrate a constructive health program to the fifteen 
thousand educators who assembled in Cleveland for the 
annual convention of the National Education Association. 
Many communties have conducted surveys and set up a 
new type of health education. As an evidence of the new 
interest in this field the New York Principals’ Association 
made health education their major project for 1928-1929 
and 1929-1930 and the Milbank Foundation has recently 
made available to the New York Principals’ Association a 
fund of $23,000 for a period of three years. A health ex- 
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pert has been engaged by the Association, an advisory 
board of experts in every major field of public health has 
been formed, and much is expected from the codperation 
between the principals and the newly organized health 
service in the Department of Education. 

The health programs of cities have included much pre- 
school inspection, care, and guidance, mandatory physical 
examinations of children before admission to school, and 
organized inspection of school children on a large scale by 
squads of doctors who visit the schools. 

Another change that seems to be in process has to do with 
the organizing and coordinating of the educational resources 
of the community to supplement, interpret and reénforce 
those at the school. The recent phenomenal increase in crime 
and in juvenile delinquency necessitates a strong preventive 
program. The formation of several crime commissions, 
the larger use of psychiatrists and mental hygienists in 
school systems, the surveys and experiments with boys’ 
clubs, the drive for funds to enlarge the work of Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, are indications of the awakened 
public interest in the civic problem. The twentieth anni- 
versary of the Boy Scouts recently held revezied the fact that 
almost 1,000,000 boys of adolescent and ¢ *adolescent age 
are enrolled in the Boy Scouts of the United States. The 
influence of the Boy Scout ideals and practice is evident in 
new syllabuses in character education and many communities 
have set up a definite program of codperation between the 
school and the scout organization. One New York Prin- 
cipal, for example, is chairman of the Citizens’ Committee 
on Scout Activities for a large district. 

Professor F. R. Clow of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
College presented a report at the joint session of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society and the National Society for the 
Study of Educational Sociology at Chicago on December 
28, 1928, analyzing and interpreting the out-of-school activ- 
ities of school children in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Many com- 
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munities are interested in developing a program for the 
wise use of leisure time based on such accurate knowledge 
of local conditions, and the National Education Association 
of the United States has officially adopted the problems of 
leisure time as the major project for 1930. 

The problem of character education has been prominent 
in the thinking of educators for several years. A signifi- 
cant book on the problem that is no doubt responsible for 
many changes of attitude and teaching during 1929 is Dr. 
E. K. Wickham’s Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Atti- 
tudes (Commonwealth Fund 1928). 

Here is interesting evidence that the objectives and the 
standard of the teachers have been characteristically in 
conflict with those of society and that the whole schoolroom 
atmosphere and philosophy must be revised. 

At the Atlanta Convention of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Mr. N. H. Price of Birmingham, Alabama, de- 
scribed an interesting tendency in enlisting the codperation 
of the whole community in a forward-looking character- 
education project extending over several years, each year 
having a definité: major objective in character training. The 
slogan and the *’.eme for the first year was “The Develop- 
ment of Character Through Health.” The results were 
measurable and worth while. The second year the drive 
was for “The Development of Character Through Sports- 
manship.” Intraschool and interschool athletics were carried 
on in a conscious spirit of sportsmanship. School machinery 
and the public press united to make the drive effective. 
The next year Birmingham concentrated on “The Devel- 
opment of Character Through Work.” The following 
years the drives were “The Development of Character 
Through the Love of the Beautiful,” and “The De- 
velopment of Character Through Thrift.” Both gave 
opportunities for civig and school agencies to codper- 
ate. This year they ar€ working on “The Development of 
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Character Through the Study of Nature” and have aroused 
great enthusiasm. Local colleges are providing special 
training courses for teachers to improve and unify the work. 
The point of view in character education has swung away 
from the formal training to a conception of growth that 
comes through the development of attitudes, interests, 
social situations, social approvals and disapprovals, and 
control beyond the school. It is also based on a better 
knowledge of the psychology of childhood. In connection 
with character training in school is the remarkable growth 
of organized volunteer religious instruction by public-school 
teachers to groups of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
children after school hours and in churches. This is being 
carried out on a large scale in some cities. 

Another of the apparent gains of 1929 is mass thinking 
and mass activity on the part of many teachers and pupils. 
Professor James F. Hosic of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, speaking to the Department of Elementary 
School Principals in 1929 urged a leadership in supervision 
that would (a) bring about acquaintance, mutual respect, 
confidence and good will among his teachers; (b) clearly 
define the problems to be attacked; (c) encourage group 
study and group thinking; (d) bring about and follow up 
appropriate action. In the classroom the socialized recita- 
tion, the project, group instruction, and other devices have 
been variously and frequently reported with evidence of 
conscious attempts to “habituate children to mass thinking 
and mass activity.” 

Experiments in the use of the radio in teaching have been 
interesting. The Damrosch periods of music appreciation 
during school hours over a nation-wide hook-up were of a 
high order and quite effective on the whole. Plans are mov- 
ing ahead to continue with these and also to make use of 
the technique of radio dramatization to broadcast “great 
moments from history,” “vocational guidance,” citizenship, 
current events, and other desirable activities. In one system 
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there is a radio in every room of the building and a direct 
loud-speaker connection with the principal’s office for simul- 
taneous communication. 

A very significant change during 1929 was brought about 
by the oversupply of teachers which has been general 
throughout the year. Several effects have been noted. 


1. Better preparation. Some communities have length- 
ened the required training course to four years and 
give degrees. Competition permits careful selection 
of the best and the schools are the gainers. 


bo 


. Diverting teachers into other fields of work. For 
those who resume teaching when they are reached on 
eligible lists or otherwise, the first-hand experience 
with actual conditions of work in the business world 
should be good. Many others, however, are discour- 
aged and forego the results of their professional 
training. They give up teaching as a career. 


3. Diversion of the best high-school students into other 
fields because of poor prospects of appointment. This 
may lead to a prospective lowering of teaching per- 
sonnel a few years hence when the conditions of supply 
and demand are different. 


Coincident with this situation is a drive for “professional 
alertness” in New York City, which involves the require- 
ment of attendance or professional courses of not less than 
thirty hours of instruction in professional and cultural sub- 
jects as a requirement in connection with annual salary in- 
crements for all teachers on permanent license below the 
maximum salary. The effects of this requirement will no 
doubt be far-reaching. There seems to be evidence of 
an increasing demand for required in-service training. An- 
other change that has affected education in several large 
cities is the population movements necessitating frequent 
changes of organization and staff. This has interfered ma- 
terially with programs of development and supervision. 
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Two other tendencies may be noted briefly. One is the 
tendency to discredit the efficacy of homogeneous grouping. 
Recent studies have cast considerable doubt on the values 
of special groupings. In view of the fact that such group- 
ings are general and some cities have adopted them officially 
several material changes may be anticipated. The other 
tendency is the growing popularity of creative education 
providing opportunities for children to develop individual 
talent and ability and to find a useful field for it. Individual 
differences were at first only psychological phenomena. Now 
their sociological implications are beginning to be more im- 
portant and the ideal of education for each child along the 
line of his aptitude to be nearer to realization. 

One of the outstanding contributions of the year is the 
survey of the problems of supervision conducted by the 
Department of Superintendence and reported in the Eighth 
Yearbook, ‘The Superintendent Surveys Supervision,” re- 
leased in February 1930. 

The need of competent supervision is perhaps the out- 


standing problem of the present time and there is no doubt 
that very important changes may be expected as a result 
of this comprehensive study. 








PROGRESS TOWARDS SOCIOLOGICALLY 
BASED CIVIC EDUCATION 


Davip SNEDDEN 








I. 





THE PROBLEMS 





Civic education, it will be agreed, designs primarily to 
prepare youth for effective participation in their future 
political opportunities and responsibilities. Hence no other 
field of educational planning should be more helped by cur- 
rent sociological advances towards clarification and evalua- 
tion of purposes—which should, certainly, be the first and ) 
greatest service of sociology to all forms of education. 

Well-informed observers of the trend of events in Amer- 

ican public education during the last decade will probably 
ij agree that much progress has been made during that period 
in developing and refining certain means of civic education. 
This has been especially conspicuous in the textbooks pro- 
vided for third-, and, more commonly, fourth-year high- 
school students. The present writer has had occasion re- 
cently to examine comparatively over a score of these. No 
longer do such texts emphasize chiefly the structures, the 
: mechanisms, of our political and other large-scale societies. 
They are evolving towards functional treatments—even 
though as yet they give very little sharply realistic considera- 
tion to the functional potentialities of citizens of types A, 
B, or C, codperators of different levels of ability—in self- 
governing societies. 

But in any attempt at appraisal of recent advances in 
civic education we must realize the unpleasant fact that as 
yet there exists in America—and nowhere else—a body of 
teachers primarily concerned with civic education. The 
well-trained and professionally self-conscious teachers of 4 
Latin now constitute a mighty phalanx. Junior and senior ; 
high schools have brought into relief specialized armies of 
English teachers, history teachers, science teachers, music 
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teachers, industrial-arts teachers, French teachers, home- 
economics teachers, ‘“‘physical-education’’ coaches and teach- 
ers, and teachers of stenography. 

Where now can we find national or local organizations 
of educators specializing in the great department of civic 
education? Where can we find a teacher-training depart- 
ment devoted as primarily to providing competent teachers 
of the civic sciences and arts as we find departments de- 
voted to the preparation of teachers of modern languages 
or the natural sciences? 

In default of any such specialization of preparation or 
of professional functioning on a departmental basis, the 
practice has prevailed of assigning courses in civics—or 
allied topics—to history teachers, probably on the vague 
and ill-tested assumption that the history studies are a trifle 
closer to real civic studies than are French, English gram- 
mar, physics, or hygiene. 

This failure of American and other school systems (ex- 
cept in one sense, the French and Japanese, and, in a very 
different sense, the Russian and Italian) to focalize objec- 
tives, means and methods and personnel for civic education, 
renders it still widely possible for aspirational educators 
and laymen to say “all education is civic education,” an 
expression in the last analysis as fatuous and misleading as 
those other confessions of educational incompetencies ‘‘all 
good education is vocational,” “‘all good vocational educa- 
tion is cultural,” and ‘‘moral education must be taught 
through all the subjects.” 

That scholars in, and teachers of, history cannot be ex- 
pected to help administrators develop more functional means 
and methods of civic education is, in the opinion of the 
present writer, fairly conclusively established by this fact: 
So far as he can now recall, no history specialist has yet 
produced any considerable article or other study entering 
realistically into the problem of how history studies can be 
so organized for school purposes as to contribute impor- 
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tant results towards such good civism as will probably be 
needed by the present school generation in the coming 
years of codperative responsibility for Federal, State, and 
local governments (and allied federate group codperations) 
for the period 1930 to 1980. 


II. TOWARDS SOCIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


But just as improvements in the soils and drainage of a 
field may have taken place some time before their effects 
on more abundant crops are realized, so it is possible for 
advances and other changes in thought to take place in the 
sociological and psychological foundations of a department 
of education some time before the effects of these will be- 
come manifest in courses and classroom procedures. That, 
the present writer believes, is conspicuously the case with 
civic education. The social sciences themselves are under- 
going rapid changes which are certain presently to open 
to us new and greatly enriched possibilities of defining valid 
objectives for civic education, after which the discovery 
of methods and the promotion of special teacher-training 
agencies should not prove difficult. 

Approaches to problems of educational values (or to cur- 
riculum and course making for several levels of schools) 
are increasingly forcing educational thinkers to give realis- 
tic, in place of aspirational, consideration to questions like 
these: Are the “foundations” of civic education the same 
as the foundations of cultural education? Of moral educa- 
tion? Of religious education? Of hygienic education? 
Of vocational education? Of educations in the uses of for- 
eign languages. 

Only educational mystics or obscurantists or, shall we 
say, “fools,” will answer any of the above questions in the 
affirmative? But even negative answers to such questions 
do not get us very far. Policy makers for educations in 
schools need to know what are the distinctive foundations 
required for good civic education if they are to be expected 
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to assist in building courses and other means on such foun- 
dations. 

There are to be found, of course, distinctive psycholog- 
ical foundations of civic education, as of each other indi- 
vidual species of education—foundations in the fairly gen- 
eral motivations of children and of adults, and in the 
methods by which desired behaviors can best be evoked 
respectively through instruction in knowledge, stimulation 
of ideals, formation of habits and infixing of attitudes such 
as represent the concrete practicable achievements of 
schools. But we are here concerned with things which lie 
back of, perhaps underneath, the means and methods of 
civic education. We want to know: What is civic educa- 
tion—or, better, what are the one hundred most tangible 
possible civic educations? What are they for—what good 
will they probably do? Back of that, what are American 
needs for them? What are Michigan or Detroit needs for 
them? 

The foregoing fairly random questions lead us towards 
more concrete problems of sociological foundations. There 
are, in fact, many scores of types of problems which are 
essentially of the sociological foundation of any and all 
types of school or college educations: 

1. What are the social utilities, the ‘good things” of col- 
lective civilized life, the social values, which can probably be 
produced, enhanced, or conserved by some species of educa- 
tion purposed to that end? 

2. What due allowance should be made for the educa- 
tions and other valuable growths towards the values in 
question to be normally and perhaps inexpensively achieved 
during preschool, paraschool and postschool periods, 
through such nonschool agencies as household, street, church, 
shop, press, stage, police power, library, and the like? 

3. What remain as needed valuable functions of educa- 
tion which, if profitably to be achieved at all, must be so 
achieved through the specialized agencies called schools? 
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4. Towards meeting special needs for educations which 
only schools can effectively give, what can we determine 
to be a series of objectives for such school educations sufh- 
ciently concrete to admit of comparative evaluation and of 
construction of suitable means and probably functional 
methods ? 

5. What discriminations and organizations of educable 
personnel (educands) must be made in order that the ob- 
jectives specified can be effectively realized—discriminations 
of case-types or classes according to age, potential abilities, 
social needs for specialized contributions from educands, 
extraschool conditions, sex, and other relevant significant 
factors? 

6. Towards organizing means and methods of producing 
optimum results at optimum outlay, what can be advan- 
tageously developed in the way of types of codperative or 
solitary (self-guided) learning, social harmonies between 
teacher and taught, and other serviceable procedures rest- 
ing essentially on foundations of social psychology or psy- 
chological sociology ? 

It is submitted that all recent progress of the social 
sciences, and especially of anthropological cultural analysis 
give increasing support to answers like the following to the 
foregoing problems: 

1. Every distinguishable species of education and, of 
each species, each distinguishable degree is or should be 
designed “to meet a need.” That is an incontestable postu- 
late deriving from the only definition of education which is 
serviceable to psychologists, sociologists, and practical men; 
namely, that “‘education’”’ embraces only those growths, and 
especially growths recognizable as learnings, out of millions 
of possible growths, which by conscious personal design or 
well-established custom are purposed growths or purposed 
learnings. 

2. The “needs to be met” through any species of edu- 
cation may be consciously felt or perceived by a mature, ex- 
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perienced person controlling towards foreseen ends the 
growths, and especially such growths as are learnings of 
immature or inexperienced individuals; or the educative 
processes may have become so established in custom that no 
one now can easily understand what may have been once 
the controlling conscious purposes, or what have by slow 
accretions grown to be such, of these educative processes. 
And, of course, a man can just as well purpose and work 
for particularized growths in himself as in his child. All 
strong men, and not a few self-reliant adolescents, practice 
self-educations no less than educations of followers. 

3. In trying to discover what kinds of education (out 
of thousands of possible kinds) and of each kind what de- 
grees, schools (of all grades from nursery to collegiate) 
should most seek to effect, legislators, educators, influential 
laymen and other really functional educational policy mak- 
ers should be guided primarily towards procuring those 
forms of well-being which can either be so widely distribu- 
ted (e. g., various forms of good health) or are to be real- 
ized chiefly through educated collective action (e. g., various 
forms of large-scale codperation) as to deserve to be called 
the larger social values. 

4. That the actual serviceableness, usefulness, functional 
worths, or valuable outcomes (social values again) of 
nearly all known or customary forms of school educations 
are much more specific and capable of sharper differentia- 
tion than the loose and aspirational thinking of nearly all 
laymen and the large majority of reflective educators during 
recent decades have assumed. 

In other words, the educations which will produce par- 
ticular masteries of arithmetic will probably not in the least 
contribute to any moral qualities, will not automatically make 
for health conservations, or extend tastes for good reading; 
and so on indefinitely. 

No one can prove, of course, that there is no “spread” 
or transfer of one type of educational achievement to other 
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related or dependent fields; and of course any particular 
educational achievement—even in spelling or hygiene—may 
in turn be made a means to other and seemingly quite unre- 
lated achievements. But sound and economical educational 
policy making will not leave these things to chance. It 
will take the time and energy of learners towards achiev- 
ing only results of fairly assured value in themselves as 
ends (e. g., health, culture, vocational competency) or as 
means to ends, of probable value (reading, preéngineering 
mathematics, intelligent voting). 

5. Obviously, then, the first task of educators, or of 
their consulting experts, who wish to produce civic qualities 
is to give some degree of definition to these qualities. They 
must give some attention to social diagnosis because, as in 
the case of the doctor, it is of fundamental importance to 
medication or disease prevention that it be known whether 
typhoid infection or bilious indigestion is the source of the 
patient’s present sickness. 

Granting that this social diagnosis be competently made, 
there remains a further complicating problem for educa- 
tors. The large majority of the qualities of good civism 
resemble a large majority of the qualities of good speech, 
good morals, and good health practices in this: In all their 
more basic aspects they are and always have been learned 
outside of schools—partly before children came to schools 
at all, partly while attending schools, and largely after 
schools have been left behind. Now it is a sound principle 
of educational administration that schools shall not be set 
to do those things which extraschool agencies can do 
equally well at less social expense. Hence it becomes the 
business of educators, after defining the qualities which 
make, let us say, for the good political citizenship of poten- 
tial Toms, Dicks, and Harrys, to ascertain what kinds and 
what degrees of such qualities it is of importance that 
schools should seek to produce. 

6. A sensible start on our task can be made by our refus- 
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ing to dally further with the no longer serviceable term 
“citizenship.” Our idealistic and aspirational writers have 
made that term mean all things to all men. As used by edu- 
cators it is now synonymous with ‘good man” or “good 
woman’’—if, forsooth,.it does not also mean the same also 
as ‘‘good child.” 

But we who believe that clearly defined boundaries for 
meanings attached to terms are no less essential to effective 
thinking than conservation of the social order is the boun. 
dary to ownership of real and personal property can stil! 
get useful service from the term “political citizenship.” 
Any man has many kinds of social relationships, of which 
only a few are properly “‘political.” Only rarely do a man’s 
familial and political relationships overlap. Only occasion- 
ally do a man’s economic relationships and obligations clasp 
hands with his political relationships and responsibilities. 
Only once in a thousand times do a man’s religious and po- 
litical interdependencies blend. 

To the student who observes social groups or concrete 
societies realistically, it soon becomes evident that a man’s 
truly political relationships and responsibilities to his fellows 
in his state—that is, in his nation, his province, his county, 
his incorporated town or city—are of two kinds or phases. 

Under the first kind we can place all conformist relation- 
ships—such as submission to laws, yielding to taxation re- 
quirements, and giving military service in time of defensive 
need. Because the state—or any state-authorized collec- 
tivity within it—is much more extensive, longer lived, and 
powerful than any of its members considered as individuals, 
it inevitably possesses, as the composite expression of most 
other members, certain powers over Tom, who is one citi- 
zen. It requires him to obey the laws, to pay necessary 
taxes, to give loyal service in time of general need—all, of 
course, in very purposeful, even if not always lucid recogni- 
tion of the principle of “greatest good to the greatest 
number.” 
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The second class of civic or truly political relationships 
of men cannot well be denoted by a single term. They are 
in effect the dynamic, the constructive, the initiating, the 
inceptive, the contributing relationships of a man to his 
state and to its component subpolitical societies. In oligar- 
chies, obviously, few men are formally dowered with these 
responsibilities. But in republics and other states under 
suffrage-determined government much is expected of at 
least the ablest of voting citizens in determining state polli- 
cies and in choosing the officials, legislative, judicial, and 
administrative, who shall give such policies concrete appli- 
cation. 

In all states, obviously, the numbers of those held to 
conformist relationships far exceeds those empowered, or 
privileged, as we sometimes say, to exercise any but the 
most simple of dynamic or constructively codperative of 
responsibilities. All youths, all aliens, all defectives are 
subject to the laws of the state and to its requirements for 
support through taxation. But only adults may vote and, 
commonly, not all of these. Even young adults are not 
encouraged to hold honorary office, to share in political 
opinion making, or to take part in reforming movements. 


II]. TOWARDS PROGRAMS OF FUNCTIONAL CIVIC EDUCATIONS 


Judged by functional outcomes it seems, then, highly 
probable that most of the varieties of ostensible or sup- 
posedly civic educations heretofore offered in American 
public schools and liberal colleges have been no more pro- 
ductive of valuable civic results than were the medicines 
provided by physicians two centuries ago productive of 
valuable health-restoring or disease-preventing results. 

American political citizenship is, and long has been, of 
course, fairly good—otherwise our varied and complicated 
political societies could not have functioned at the fairly 
high levels of political competency which has usually been 
the case—thanks largely to the extraschool educative agen- 
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cies. But the health competencies of large majorities of the 
men and women of two centuries ago were also fairly good 
in spite of the low state of prevailing medical knowledge and 
skill—due to instincts, good customs, and common sense. 

When schools and colleges are asked to add to the pro- 
ductiveness of nonschool agencies in making good political 
citizenship—or good health maintenance or good culture or 
good moralities or good vocational competency or good 
family life or any other type of good social functioning— 
we may rest assured in advance that they are undertaking 
responsibilities so intricate and difficult that there is much 
probability that in their aspirational eagerness they will 
pursue wrong paths nine times out of ten. 

But only so, as yet, can progress come. Weare all agreed 
that, because there are many types of civism so imperfectly 
developed in large proportions of the youths and adults 
now cooperating in America to sustain and develop co- 
Operative government, if schools can help give us better 
political citizenship we are all under heavy obligation to use 
them for that purpose. Especially does that appear to be 
necessary when we consider how increasingly complex, per- 
vasive, and diversely important are becoming the functions 
of local and central governments. But the great majority 
of our educational thinkers and policy makers have so long 
concerned themselves primarily with means and methods 
that even yet they detest the task of being forced to consider 
ends critically. 

Through nearly all past centuries the societies which 
maintained schools—the families, the guilds, the religious 
organizations, the political classes or parties, the states— 
said in effect through their leaders to educators: “We will 
decide what is important for schools to teach, and why. 
You find the means, and apply the methods, of teaching 
what we require.” ‘Yours not to reason why.” 

In our day for the first time (except for a few former 
philosophical or reforming efforts which hardly rippled the 
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seas of traditional practice) a corporal’s guard of educa- 
tional policy makers are electing, and large proportions are 
being forced by slowly heaving public sentiment, to try to 
solve problems of educational purposes, values, aims, or 
ends, as well as means and methods—and how distasteful 
the majority of them find the new task! 

Of course our schools are now doing some valuable things 
for political citizenship. But was it not lay rather than 
professional policy making which, a century or more ago 
decided that general literacy, school-produced, would prove 
a valuable additional means to effective participations in 
codperative governments? And was it not lay rather than 
professional drives which forced our schools to teach “pa- 
triotism making’’—and therefore a somewhat emotionalized 
and even jingoistic American history? Perhaps Jay and pro- 
fessional leadership were about equally influential in getting 
into our schools courses in civil government, community 
civics, or other similar “civism-producing” means. Unfor- 
tunately, educators have presently set up mechanical formu- 
lations of these studies, and have as a rule taken their out- 
comes entirely on faith. 

If, now, master educators themselves are going to assume 
substantial responsibilities for determining the purposes, 
as well as the means and methods of particular educations, 
and if, no less important, they strive towards validation 
through testing outcomes of their means and methods, 
what will probably be some of their necessary procedures 
in the field of civic education? Surely their starting point 
will be with civic functionings. Towards these all the 
knowledge which schools can impart, all the attitudes which 
they can rectify, deepen or otherwise affect, all the habits 
or skills they can help form, and the ideals they can incul- 
cate are but means—functional or not, according as experi- 
ence shows whether or no they result, work out, into desired 
outcomes. 
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Now it is going to prove exceedingly difficult to make 
useful working analyses of the concrete functional behav- 
iors entering into what a political scientist would evaluate 
as ‘‘good” or “very good” coéperative political citizenship. 
Certainly that kind of “job analysis” of civism has never 
yet been more than superficially attempted. (Such purely 
aspirational and fatuous pious pronouncements as “the good 
citizen should obey the laws,” “should vote intelligently,” 
should practise self-control,” and others ad nauseam are, 
of course, all worthless from this point of view.) 

But suppose we asked a political scientist who was also 
something of a psychologist to give us the beginnings of 
such a provisional “functional analysis” of good or very 
good civism. Might not his offerings run something like 
the following: 

1. A man has many kinds of behaviors towards his ma- 
terial and social environments (including under the latter 
his several selves)—vocational behaviors, health-conserv- 
ing behaviors, parental behaviors, morality behaviors, reli- 
gious behaviors, aesthetic behaviors, and others—which 
are not properly civic or political, although they may 
slightly condition or react on these, as these political be- 
haviors may in turn to a degree condition or react on the 
others. : 

2. Those relationships of a man which should properly 
be called political, and which give rise to his truly civic be- 
haviors pertain primarily to those of his “large-group” 
societies through which large-scale functions of defense, 
justice-dispensing, order-maintaining, and public-works exe- 
cution are carried—the nation, the State, the county, the 
city, etc., and those other large groups which we call polit- 
ical parties. 

3. The political relationship or civic traits including re- 
sponsibilities of all sane adults from ten years of age on 
can fully be divided into two classes—the “conformist” and 
the “dynamic.” 
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4. Under the conformist civic relationship and behaviors 
of the individual are to be included all yieldings, obediences, 
assentings, and other conformities to the will of the group— 
as expressed by its majorities, its constitutions, its laws, its 
ordinances, its rules, its party decisions, its widely approved 
customs—whether that group or society be the nation, the 
confederation of nations, the province or state, the city, 
the county, the incorporated village, the political party or a 
voluntary association within or alongside the political party. 

5. Under the dynamic civic relationships and behaviors 
of an individual (including his generally recognized actual 
or potential responsibilities) will be included those of ini- 
tiating political action, generating political opinion or senti- 
ment, resisting unwarranted political coercion, holding polit- 
ical office (salaried and professional, nonsalaried and 
honorific) , reforming and even in extreme cases rebelling. 

6. A second classification of civic traits or individual 
political behaviors, if not wholly of kind, at any rate exten- 
sively of degree should be made (and it must as yet be 
based on provisional estimates only) along lines of poten- 
tial abilities to express in optimum measures particular civic 
activities. For example, it may prove to be true that men 
from 40 to 60 years of age of intelligence quotients less 
than 90 can exhibit originality in the dynamic traits called 
for above in only rare and uninfluential cases; whereas the 
adults of these ages of the highest fifteen per cent of civic 
native intelligence (or potentiality) will prove the usual 
sources of all original initiative and inceptive action. 

7. Hence, provisionally, civic coéperators (all from 
whom conformist or dynamic virtues are to be expected) 
will be here divided into three classes as measured by poten- 
tial capacities to develop or exercise the trait noted—the 
M division (highest twenty-five per cent), the N division, 
(middle or modal fifty per cent), and O division (lowest 
quarter). 

8. Also it will prove expedient to divide all the foregoing 
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into three divisions according to age—juvenile (j) under 
twenty-one, young adult (Ay) twenty-one to thirty, and 
mature adult (Am), over thirty. (In the course of time 
other classifications may prove important for purposes of 
guidance of policies of civic education, such as: urban, small 
town, and rural; black and white; manual worker and com- 
mercial worker; men and women; home settled and migra- 
tory; and others. ) 

Upon the basis of the foregoing provisional analyses of 
the human behaviors which may properly be called civic, 
and classifications of the personnel among whom we should 
expect these behaviors to appear in somewhat varying de- 
grees if not kinds, our political scientist might then propose 
a series of hypothetical analyses of more specific functional 
behaviors as related to differentiated types of personnel. 

1. He might, for example, divide the conformist func- 
tionings of individuals in their political classes, as follows: 

a. Alpha type of conformist behaviors, to include all 
those obediences to laws as to the wisdom and necessity 
of which there is substantially no disagreement, at least 
among persons of good repute in the community, and which 
are violated only rarely and in what seem to be very abnor- 
mal circumstances (examples: laws against arson, burglary, 
rape, murder, bigamy, defalcation, etc.). 

b. Beta type of conformist behaviors, including all those 
obediences to laws approved by the large majority, but 
nevertheless permitting a great variety of unreprobated 
minor violations or exceptions (e. g., laws regarding per- 
jury, fruit stealing, game killing, vehicle speeding, vote 
buying, obscenity publication, school nonattendance, etc.) 

c. Gamma type of conformist behaviors, including all 
those to laws and ordinances which substantial numbers of 
persons of fairly good repute disapprove. For the present, 
laws prohibiting the manufacture and transport for sale 
of alcoholic liquors are the most familiar examples of this 
type. But at other times laws affecting dueling, vaccina- 
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tion, deer killing, fishing in streams on private lands, 
cigarette selling, card playing for money, betting on horse 
races, selling goods on street, feeding sparrows, muzzling 
dogs, shooting at fruit stealers, attending school, reporting 
certain diseases, killing infected live stock, erecting bill 
boards on private lands and the like, have all run gauntlets 
of strong disapproval from strong and often influential 
minorities. 

2. On the basis also of the foregoing classifications, our 
political scientist might derive the following social conclu- 
sions from his experience or research: 

a. Acceptable behaviors of the alpha type are the rule in 
America among some ninety-eight per cent of our young and 
old citizens. Violations of these laws, that is, felonious 
noncivic behaviors of the alpha type, are confined to fewer 
than two per cent of our people. 

b. Discrimination of the personnel likely to compose 
this two per cent is as yet not practicable before the com- 
mission of at least some serious misdemeanors, usually on 
or after fifteen years of age. Notwithstanding extensive 
researches, criminology knows as yet very little regarding 
causal antecedent factors characterizing these two per cent. 
Certain proved moderate correlations, (e. g., between rate 
of criminology and slum residence, or “broken” families, 
or Negro mulatto extraction, or religion, or frontier res- 
idence, or celibacy, or lack of vocational training, and the 
like) have not yet been proved to imply causal interde- 
pendence but only concomitant variation due to social selec- 
tion. 

c. But it is of very great importance to instruct and train 
the ninety-eight per cent who are not likely to commit crim- 
inal acts now to help control in the future the as yet un- 
recognizable two per cent who will do so. Perhaps it is of 
especial importance that the schools so instruct that quar- 
ter of potential adult political citizens from whom we are 
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to expect the most of dynamic civic action as to what should 
be done towards potential and actual criminals. 

3. Hence the political scientist might propose this prob- 
lem for educators: Assume that in a large junior and a 
large senior high school, each having over a thousand 
pupils, there are courses to be organized (A, R) for the 
production of superior civic powers, such courses being de- 
signed primarily for the highest quarter of civic mentalities 
and characters in such schools. (Other civic courses will, 
of course, be provided for different levels; and we need not 
now concern ourselves with methods of getting the right 
people into the different courses. Partly election and partly 
advisement can be trusted to accomplish that. ) 

Having in view only the one dynamic civic function of 
preventing, reducing, and correcting various types of crim- 
inality by potential noncriminals, what units of instruction 
and training will the schoolmasters provide ? 

Can he probably find functional means to this end 
in American histories? Could very concrete and simplified 
short-unit courses perhaps prove of value? What of the 
illuminations provided in some cases by the biographies of 
criminals—like Booth’s pathetic Stealing Through Life? 
Would study of the work of police courts, of police depart- 
ments, of prison reforms help? What of possible studies 
into city residence, present-day economic difficulties of wage- 
earning adjustment? 

Now it is certain that when the educator of the future 
has set before him certain fairly concrete and manifestly 
desirable objectives of school achievement, he will find 
limitless opportunities for exploration among, and experi- 
mentation with, means (and the attendant methods of 
using each) as suggested above. From that stage on, an ex- 
perimental science of educational values can be developed 
no less certainly than was medicine able to develop an 
experimental science once Pasteur had given the clues to 
bacterial sources of disease. 





SOCIAL-DISTANCE CHANGES IN 
EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURE 


Emory S. BoGarpus 


An examination of the literature that appeared in 1929 
in educational sociology reveals interesting trends from the 
social-distance viewpoint.t. Both the books and articles in 
the journals show several different movements. A tenta- 
tive fivefold classification may be made. 

1. There is the problem of social distance between 
teacher and pupil. Wherever education is formal, imper- 
sonal, “intellectual,” a pouring-in process, lecturing, fault- 
finding, or “hard-boiled,” social distance usually exists be- 
tween teacher and her pupils. The trend towards educating 
the whole child, towards training the affective as well as 
the cognitive phases of the child’s personality, however, is 
making good headway. 

John Dewey’s idea of making the school a miniature 
society in order that the child may be trained in an environ- 
ment similar to, although on a higher cultural level than 
the real society of the work-a-day world that the child must 
ultimately face, is now being carried one step further.’ 
Teachers are being trained to see the child in all his real 
environments, such as home, neighborhood, religious, and 
soon. The child is no longer being taught as an individual 
extracted for six hours or so a day from his regular daily 
environment, but in the light of the social situations in 
which he spends most of his time.* He is not taught mathe- 
matics as an isolated individual or as a group of individuals 
but as a growing young person in a particular social world. 
To the extent that the teacher enters into the child’s world 
of problems, and teaches the child with all these problems 


t These developments did not necessarily originate during 1929; they were products of 
forces at = during the past several years 

t John Dewey, “eased 0 aa a Educational Articulation,” School and Soctety, 
March 30, 1929, Pp. 399-406 

*E. H. Pagot, Personality Guidance,” Education, 49:391-97, 1929. 
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in mind, to that degree social distance between teacher and 
pupil is shortened and teaching efficiency thereby increased.‘ 
This shift in educational procedure made considerable 
progress in 1929. 

To the extent that mass education expanded in 1929, 
the problem of social distance between teacher and pupil 
was doubtless increased. With overcrowded classes and 
with new kinds of routine reports to make out, the less time 
do teachers have to appreciate each child in the light of his 
or her own universe of life problems. To the degree that 
taxpayers are not willing to staff the schools so that teachers 
may have opportunities, not only to know the whole child 
who comes into their classrooms but to know the child’s 
whole environment, the teacher-pupil distance remains 
serious. Teachers colleges have a long way to go before 
all graduates of each of them teach boys and girls not as 
pupils in schools but as human products of particular social 
environments.’ But progress on the whole was evidently 
made in 1929 towards the shortening of teacher-pupil 
distance. 

2. A closely related trend is the cutting down of teacher- 
parent distance. While the parent-teacher associations, de- 
spite their ups and downs, are creating a better understand- 
ing (at least many of them are doing so), there still is 
plenty of distance between their two constituent elements. 
While it is true that only a small percentage of either teach- 
ers or parents in most school districts enthusiastically par- 
ticipate in the associations, mutual understanding is being 
developed—at least of each other’s peculiarities. 

A more important movement is found in the increased 
interest which many teachers are taking in the home-life con- 
ditions of the pupils. While much good results when the 
parent comes to the school, a greater understanding takes 
place when the teacher is invited to or contacts the home. 

« “Social-Civic Education” number, Los Angeles Schcol Journal, January 7, 1929 


' F. D. Boynton, “Education: What Program? What Price®” School and Society, March 2, 
1929, pp. -75. 
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Conditions are more informal and consequently distances 
are shortened more easily. Contacts of a more personal 
nature are possible.® 

Then of course there is the growth that has occurred in 
the visiting-teacher movement. The result is a shortening 
of the school-home distance. Parents see the school in a 
new light and begin to understand its purposes better. In- 
stead of the neighborhood coming to the school, the latter 
goes into the neighborhood and makes simple, informal, 
helpful contacts with parents and other home members. 
By taking education to the gathering places of adults, dis- 
tance is overcome. 

Perhaps the year which has recently ended has made its 
greatest stride in lessening school-neighborhood distance 
through the remarkable growth of the adult-education 
movement.’ Not only immigrants and uneducated natives, 
but the normal and even those above average in education 
come to school, with parents attending school at night in 
the same rooms occupied by their children in the daytime. 
Thus, parents who are educated along with their children, 
begin to view life through similar lenses. In consequence, 
parent-child distance shrinks. 

The school is just beginning to realize that it is making 
a mistake in educating children faster than and hence away 
from their parents—that it has been a powerful instrumen- 
tality in creating parent-child distance. In 1929, an in- 
creasing number of signs were evident that educators were 
beginning to ask if they should not educate children and 
parents together, so that they might progress together in 
mutual understanding.* In so doing, increasing parent-child 
distance is not only halted but decrease in distance occurs 
because parents grow in appreciation of the educational and 
Lj Mrs. Hugh Bradford. “or Training of Leaders in Parent-Teacher Work,” School 
of Adu Nascations tae tact camber opened enter dom of lavomy, 1500 (ander te 
“7 cae pak ng ‘can ae ae ak fo ly py of the community 


as a whole? See David Snedden, “The Socially Efficient Community,” The Journal of 
Educasional Sociology, April 1929, pp. 464-70. 
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other life problems of their children. Not only the whole 
child is to be educated, but the whole family and the whole 
school neighborhood.’ In consequence, teacher-parent dis- 
tance and all the resultant problems tend to approach a 
solution. 

3. Another educational problem is principal-teacher dis- 
tance. The literature of 1929 shows that some attention 
is being given to this problem although much less than to 
the other questions already presented. A substitute teacher 
says: ‘Within two hours after I come into a school build- 
ing, I can tell what the attitudes of the teachers are towards 
the principal.” The problem is of greatest importance in 
school administration and procedure. 

In the first place there is the behavior of the principal 
who deliberately aims “to drive the teacher out.’”’ Such 
conduct has generally been preceded by personality clashes 
between principal and teacher or by the incompetence of 
the teacher (or perhaps of the principal). By making the 
teacher uncomfortable enough, the principal hopes that the 
teacher will resign. 

Then, there is the behavior of the principal who uninten- 
tionally lowers the status of the teacher. He criticizes a 
teacher in the presence of other teachers. By praising one 
teacher (unduly) in the presence of other teachers, the 
principal creates distance between himself and the others. 
Criticisms of a teacher in the presence of pupils, even 
though they are made silently, may give rise to principal- 
teacher distance. The teacher in such a case feels that her 
status is lowered in the eyes of her pupils, for she believes 
that the pupils are quick to understand what is going on. 
Distance is often created by the principal who changes or 
interferes with the classroom arrangements to which the 
teacher has given some time in planning. The teacher feels 
that she knows more in her specialty than the principal and 
does not like to have her plans upset. 


* Walter R. Smith, “‘The Improvement of Institutional Processes as an End of Educa- 
tion,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, December 1929, pp. 218-27. 
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Again, there is the behavior of the principal which lowers 
the esteem in which he is held by his teachers. Teachers 
report that their principal is not ‘‘above-board,” not open 
or square, so often that it appears that there must be some- 
thing about the work of a principal which is conducive to 
this type of conduct. Be that as it may, here is one of the 
leading factors in principal-teacher distance. 

Unintentional favoritisms (as well as intentional) on the 
part of the principal result in principal-teacher distance. 
“It is all right for a principal to be seen talking confiden- 
tially with a particular teacher once in a while, but not twice 
in a while.”*® The principal is in danger of favoring the 
teachers who teach the subjects which he himself once 
taught. ‘If the principal likes music greatly, then the teach- 
ers in that field will get more help. Others will feel 
slighted.” In these and many other indirect ways, not 
always analyzed or understood, sometimes by either prin- 
cipal or teacher, distance unnecessarily develops and educa- 
tional efficiency is hampered. The growing place that is 
being given courses in social psychology in teacher-training 
programs will help to solve this problem. 

4. Another problem that is receiving increased attention 
is the distance found between rural and urban pupils and 
teachers. It is still true that city boys and girls “look down 
upon” the country, and that teachers grade each other up- 
ward from rural to city schools. When rural schools 
become consolidated and when the requirements for teach- 
ing in rural districts approximate the urban levels, the dis- 
tance problems are softened. Nevertheless, the greater 
status that is attributed to the city gives to youth and teach- 
ers in cities a higher standing and establishes a troublesome 
vertical distance situation. 

The current extension of urbanization into country dis- 
tricts is lessening the distance problems. Likewise the 
growth of rural educational sociology is helping to lift rural 


10 From unpublished ms. by the writer on ‘‘Principal-teacher Distance.” 
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teachers and pupils to a par with their city contemporaries." 

5. Interschool distance due to competitive athletics and 
rival school spirit is being both increased and decreased. 
With the growth of football and of rivalry in athletic 
prowess, school spirit easily oversteps itself. As the enthu- 
siasm of high-school pupils flares up and dies down quickly, 
so interschool distance has an artificial and passing nature. 
The courtesies that the spectator crowds show each other 
at a football contest are encouraging. Even though these 
courtesies are often formal and nothing more, they denote 
a better mutual understanding. There are many signs that 
school groups are beginning to recognize their common na- 
ture and interests even though they are “deadly rivals.” 
School spirit is slowly taking on rational characteristics 
and becoming less mean and primitive. 

While it is obvious that there are available no statistics 
concerning social-distance changes in the educational fields 
in 1929, yet there are certain signs which indicate how the 
wind is blowing.'? The growth of educational sociology" 
is perhaps one of the chief factors which accounts for the 
improvements taking place in the social relationships in- 
volved in the educational process. The introduction of 
social-casework principles is another helpful factor. The 
interest being shown in the life-history approach" is also 
vital in creating that understanding which cuts down social 


distances. 


11 T. H. Eaton, ‘‘What Education is Rural?’’ School and Societv, January 19, 1929, pp. 
8 


75-78. 
12 John M. Brewer, ‘“‘The Task of Vocational Guidance,’’ Teachers College Record, 
30:693-702, 1928-29. : : ee 
18 E. George Payne, ‘“‘A Program of Educational Sociology,’’ The Journal of Educationa! 
Sociology, April, 1929, 457-63; also R. Aspinall, ‘‘Somé Reflections upon the Field of Educa- 
tional Re ciok .” The Journal of Educational Senge: November 1929, pp. 186-88. 
14 “*The Validity of aw A Histories and Diaries,’’ The Journal of Educational Sociology, 


November 1929, pp. 150- 





RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
IN 1929 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER 


During 1929 the trend towards research in the social 
sciences which has been increasing so markedly during the 
past decade was given added impetus. In addition to the 
continued appropriation of large funds by the great foun- 
dations and other agencies for the pursuance of research 
projects already under way and the initiation of new ones, 
a national recognition was given to social research never 
before achieved. This was in the nature of the establish- 
ment of various commissions and other bodies—such as the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
and the National Advisory Committee on Education— 
whose function is to collect facts about American life upon 
which to base national policies. More significant than these 
bodies, however, is the President’s special commission estab- 


lished for the study of social changes in American life with 
unlimited financial resources available for carrying on its 
work. 


The trend of research in educational sociology and in sub- 
jects of interest to educational sociologists during 1929 in- 
dicated an increased tendency towards objectivity, towards 
refinement of method in accordance with scientific tech- 
niques, and towards a definition of problems in terms of the 
measurement of the results of educational processes for 
social efficiency. In general, there has been a very com- 
mendable decrease in the uncritical use of old-fashioned 
questionnaires and in the choice by students and instructors 
of research projects involving the use of purely secondary 
sources. The tendency has been from opinion to fact, from 
the use of loose and naive methods to controlled and validi- 
fied techniques, and from stereotyped, bookish, and aca- 
demic topics to the more vital problems of education. 
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Another marked trend is indicated in the continued ten- 
dency of social agencies to audit the results of their work 
through the employment of scientific investigation by their 
own personnel and by independent research agencies. ‘This 
has included also a more critical examination and evaluation 
of the methods of educational agencies. The professional 
educational fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa, connected with 
leading American colleges and universities of graduate rank 
maintaining schools, colleges, or departments of education 
of high standards has offered a research fellowship of 
$2,500 and a research scholarship of $500 to stimulate an 
interest in research in the educational field.* 

In a review of the research projects and methods de- 
veloped during 1929, it is impossible within the present 
limitations of space to present a detailed picture of projects. 
For this reason it is necessary to give a list of such projects 
some of which (marked with asterisks) have already been 
described in this department in previous issues of THE 
JOURNAL and some of which will be presented in greater 
detail in later issues: 


Social Traits of School Children? 


Personality of the English working boy. W. Ryland Boorman, Di- 
rector of Program and Research, Chicago Boys Club, 452-120 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 1929. 

Test for the determination of bias, prejudice, and magical thinking 


in adult and school population. A. O. Bowden, State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 1929. 


*Social contacts in a rural community. Assistant Professor H. J. 
Burt, Department of Rural Sociology, College of Agriculture, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Completed 1929. 

Relation of acquired deafness to personality as shown by a selected 
group of case histories. Gail C. Clarke, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Continuing 
1930. 

Personalities of gifted children. Miss Agnes Conklin, Associate Di- 
rector of the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted, New York 
University, School of Education, New York. Continuing 1930. 


1 Details with regard to this fellowship and scholarship may be obtained from Paul M, 
Cook, Executive Secretary, Room 410, 1180 East 63d Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

2 The research projects under each title are arranged in alphabetical order according to 
the last names of persons carrying on the research. 
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Harvard growth study. Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Education, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Begun 1921; continuing 1930. 

*Research on developmental age. Dr. Paul Hanley Furfey, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. Continuing 1930. 


Children examined in the Judge Baker Foundation and diagnosed 
as “psychopathic personalities.” Edith L. McKee, working under direc- 
tion of Dr. William Healy, Dr. A. F. Bronner, and Dr. Lucile Eaves. 
1929. 

Inductive study on the honesty of school children. Harold S. Tuttle, 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 


gon. 1928 to 1930. 


Social Backgrounds of the School Child 


Social antecedents of a slum. Nels Anderson, New York University, 
School of Education, New York. Ph.D. thesis. Continuing 1930. 


Descriptive study of commercialized recreation in a local area. Thomas 
E. Cherry, Jr., New York University, School of Education, New York. 
M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Social backgrounds of the Italian school child. Leonard Covello, 
New York University, School of Education. Ph.D. thesis. Continuing 
1930. 

The motion picture and juvenile delinquency. O. W. Crays, New 
York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Con- 
tinuing 1930. 

Employed boys’ problems in a local area in New York City. Thomas 
E. Croake, New York University, School of Education, New York. 
Continuing 1930. 


Effects of occupation and race-family background on the personnel 
of the Boy Scouts of Connecticut. Jerome Davis, Drawer I, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 1929. 


*Factors conditioning high-school students in Fowlerville, Michigan. 
Harvey B. Douglass, Superintendent of Schools, Fowlerville, Michigan. 
Completed in 1929. 

Immigrant colonies in North Carolina. Winnie Leach Duncan, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 1929. 

Ecological and cultural study of “the triangle” of the Burnside Indus- 
trial District, Chicago. Mary Elizabeth Espenshade, 1354 Greenwood 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 1929. 


Selective phases of rural-urban migration based upon University of 
Minnesota matriculation statistics and achievement records. Fred C. 
Frey, 2 Melbourne Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 1929. 

Study of unsponsored clubs in a local area in New York City. Romeo 
Ghiradella, New York University, School of Education, New York. 
Ph.D. thesis. Continuing 1929. 
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Social backgrounds of the Italian school child. Annita E. Giacobbe, 
New York University, School of Education, New York. Ph.D. thesis. 
Continuing 1930. 

Juvenile delinquency in communities of 5,000 to 10,000 population. 
Committee at University of North Dakota, Dr. J. M. Gillette, chair- 
man, reported by James M. Reinhardt, Barboursville, West Virginia. 
1929. 

Study of the rural social needs in Porto Rico. Lawrence Granger, 
Department of Sociology, University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California. Continuing 1930. 

Families of the women graduates of the University of Alabama. E. 
W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama. 1929. 

Cultural experience of the Swedish-Americans in Rockford, Illinois. 
C. Walker Hayes, 803 Seminary Street, Rockford, Illinois. 1929. 

Social analysis of a local city block. Harry E. Hoag, New York Uni- 
versity, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Statistical ecological study of juvenile delinquency in Manhattan. John 
E. Jacobi, New York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. 
thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Statistical analysis of the local city block. Frank R. Kennell, New 
York University, School of Education, New York. Continuing 1930. 

Survey of the activities of adults in a rural community. Verne Mc- 
Guffey, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. M.A. 
thesis. 1929. 

Education of Mexican and Spanish-speaking children in Texas. Her- 
schel T. Manuel, Professor of Educational Psychology, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Continuing in 1930. 
Bulletin to be published soon. 

Italian immigration to America with special reference to a local com- 
munity. Martha Louise Milo, New York University, School of Educa- 
tion, New York. Continuing 1930. 

Possible relation between size of family and other factors in family 
background and scholarship records of college students. C. T. Pihibald, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 1929. 

Leisure interests and delinquency among adolescent girls. Dorothy 
Reed, New York University, School of Education, New York. Ph.D. 
thesis. Columbia University. Continuing 1930. 

Home problems for boys. Ivah May Rhyan, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. M.A. thesis. 

Growth and decline, success and failure of rural social organizations 
in Ohio. J. P. Schmidt, Department of Rural Economics, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 1929. 

Study of contacts of social agencies with families of a local area in 
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New York City. Emma S. Schreiber, New York University, School of 
Education. Ph.D. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Leaders in a local community in New York City. Alfred J. Scotti, 
New York University, School of Education, New York. Continuing 
1930. 

Sociological study of sports and athletics in a local community in New 
York City. George Stautz, Jr., New York University, School of Edu- 
cation, New York. Continuing 1930. 

Social determinants in juvenile delinquency—a challenge to the com- 
munity. T. Earl Sullenger, 605 South Fifth, Columbia, Missouri. 1929. 

*Population maps to study crowding. Mazie Earle Wagner, Boys’ 
Club Study, New York University, School of Education, New York. 
Completed 1929. 

Special interest groups in a plan of rural organization. Arthur F. 
Wileden, Pewaukee, R. 3, Wisconsin. 1929. 

Farm youth of South Carolina. B. O. Williams, Clemson College, 
South Carolina. 1929. 

“Bintel Brief” as an immigrant institution and as a source for the 
study of immigrant adjustment. George M. D. Wolfe, New York Uri- 
versity, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Statistical comparison of local districts in a local community in New 
York City. Richard $. Wood, New York University, School of Educa- 
tion, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 


*Leisure-time habits of selected adolescent delinquent girls in Los 
Angeles. Doris Worrell, University of Southern California, University 
Park, Los Angeles. 1929. 

Leisure-time activities of 212 adults in Fort Worth, Texas. O. D. 
Wyatt, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. M.A. 
thesis. 1929. 

Significant attitudes of Iowa laborers. Dale Yoder, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1929. 

Development of race attitudes. Donald Young, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1929. 

Compilation of a source book in rural sociology. C. C. Zimmerman 
with P. A. Sorokin and C. J. Galpin, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 1929. 

Social Adjustment of the School Child 

Undergraduate adjustment. Robert C. Angell, Department of So- 
ciology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Published as a 
book in 1929. 

Counseling the college student. Helen D. Bragdon, Dean of the 
Women’s College of the University of Rochester, Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Published as a book in 1929. 
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Cases in the administration of guidance. John M. Brewer, Director, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Published as a book 
in 1929. 

Vocational guidance of the Italian boy. John J. D’Allessandre, New 
York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Con- 
tinuing 1930. 

Emotional and social factors in the causation of stealing. Miss Mar- 
guerite Grimmer, Psychiatric Clinic, Juvenile Court, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Under the auspices of the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted, 
New York University, School of Education, New York. Continuing 
1930. 

Personality conflict and accommodation: a socio-analytic study of typi- 
cal adjustments among college students. Ernest B. Harper, Kalamazoo 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 1929. 

Case study of eight truants in a public school. Ethel Reed Jasspon, 
New York University, School of Education, New York, M.A. thesis. 
Continuing 1930. 

Coéperation in the care of children by social agencies in and near 
Boston. Martha Jane Kiser, working under Dr. Lucile Eaves. 1929. 

Social-adjustment problems of the selected overaged, slow-learning 
pupils in the public schools of Los Angeles. Alma Leonhardy, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Continuing 1930. 

Delinquent career of a Polish boy with special reference to the family 
situation. Marshall H. Levy, 412 Camden Court, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 1929. 

Habit clinic children: their behavior problems and social background. 
Maurine Partch, under direction of Lucile Eaves. 1929. 

Children difficult to place. Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 1929. 

Nine problem boys: a sociological casebook in form-cases selected from 
a number studied under clinical methods. Walter C. Reckless, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 1929. Published 1930. 

Case studies of foster-children built around observations of individual 
children in the playroom of receiving home of the Tennessee Children’s 
Home Society of Nashville. Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 1929. 

*Research projects of the Commonwealth Fund. Mental hygiene and 
health demonstration clinics being continued in 1930. 

*Social case histories of transition B1 children. Mrs. Ruth Sander- 
son, University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles. 
1929. 

(To be continued in the May issue) 





SIGNIFICANT BOOKS OF 1929 


Before selecting for discussion the more significant books 
reviewed in the pages of THE JOURNAL during 1929, it may 
be well to state briefly the field which the book-review de- 
partment attempts to cover. Since educational sociology is 
essentially the application of the sociological viewpoint and 
method to the problems and procedures of the school, we 
have attempted to review the significant books in the gen- 
eral field of sociology, as well as the books dealing with the 
more direct applications of sociology to the school. 

Sociology may be conceived as the study of collective be- 
havior. The field of sociology may be divided for con- 
venience into (1) the forms and mechanisms of group be- 
havior—culture, community, family, organized and unor- 
ganized recreational groups, institutional groups such as 
church and school, and less stable forms of collective be- 
havior such as crowds, fashions, social movements, the pub- 
lic; (2) the relationship of groups to one another and the 
broader social organization—competition, conflict, accom- 
modation, assimilation, social control; (3) socialization— 
the processes whereby the individual is incorporated into 
group life, assimilated to its patterns, controlled by the 
group; and (4) social research—the techniques of formu- 
lating and studying the problems of collective behavior. 

The school is, of course, a social institution. Like all 
institutional groups it faces three types of problem: (1) the 
problem of policy, of the determination of objectives; (2) 
the human-nature problem, the problems arising out of the 
nature of the human material with which it has to deal; 
and (3) the administrative problem, the problem of setting 
up an effective organization or machinery for working out 
its objectives in the human material with which it must 
deal. The philosophy of education has concerned itself 
with the first of these problems, school administration with 
the third. The human-nature problem has been divided, 
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for purely historical reasons, between educational psy- 
chology and educational sociology. 

Educational psychology has concerned itself with the 
technique of building new habits into the child. Educa- 
tional sociology has interested itself in the implications for 
curriculum construction, classroom organization, and teach- 
ing methods of the fact that the school is a social institution 
and part of the larger social organization, is itself a form 
of collective behavior, draws its human materials from the 
surrounding social life, and professes to prepare these 
human materials for further participation in that social life. 

While THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocIOLoGy has 
reviewed, from time to time, outstanding books in the phi- 
losophy of education, administration, and educational psy- 
chology, its book-review policy has been determined by the 
conception of educational sociology above outlined, and in 
discussing the outstanding books of 1929, only books in 
sociology and its educational applications will be considered. 

The community is the laboratory in which we study social 
behavior, and books dealing with community life illustrate 
particularly well the method and data of the sociologist. A 
half-dozen unusually significant books on the community 
have appeared within the year. Sims, The Elements of 
Rural Sociology (a fascinating book behind a formidable 
title), takes its place with Galpin’s Rural Life as an out- 
standing document on the rural community. Stiner, The 
American Community in Action, throws interesting light on 
the life of the town and rural community through a discus- 
sion of efforts at community organization. 

The Lynds’s Middletown is perhaps the most significant 
study of American community life that has appeared—cer- 
tainly it is the outstanding study of the small city. It is 
packed with data absorbingly interesting in itself and of 
unusual educational significance. No other volume gives 
the same intimate picture of the school functioning in rela- 
tionship to the stream of community life. Zorbaugh, Gold 
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Coast and Slum, a study of community life in the great city 
reveals the disintegration of the community in the urban 
environment and resulting social problems that are of in- 
terest to every city school-man. Wirth, The Ghetto, traces 
the evolution and characteristic development in the Ameri- 
can city of the local Jewish community. 

This group of community studies (with the exception of 
Wirth’s Ghetto which is historical) are an adaptation of 
the ethnological method of culture analysis to the study of 
contemporary life. Culture analysis, or social analysis as 
the sociologist is more likely to term it, is the characteristic 
method of sociological research. Palmer, Field Studies in 
Sociology, is an excellent elaboration of this technique. 
Miss Palmer draws her materials from the experience of 
the Community Research Fund of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Because the culture-analysis approach has dominated the 
past decade of sociological research, books which will give 
beginning students a sense of culture are worthy of note. 
Folsom, Culture and Social Progress, Chapin, Cultural 
Change, and a reprinting of Ogburn’s Social Change de- 
serve mention. G. Elliot Smith, Human History, and Wiss- 
ler, An Introduction to Social Anthropology, may be noticed 
in passing. 

George Counts’s School and Society in Chicago is a re- 
markable document illustrative of the play of social forces 
upon the school. No other volume will give the school 
administrator the same understanding of the way in which 
conflicting currents in public opinion and institutional pres- 
sures affect the policies and administrative procedure of the 
school. 

The year’s books on the family have not been outstand- 
ing. Reed, The Modern Family, and Rich, Family Life 
Today, deserve mention. But they examine the family as 
an institution, and in its relationship to the social organiza- 
tion, rather than as a form of collective behavior. The 
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first significant book on the family as a group of interacting 
personalities (with due respect to Fligel!) is yet to be writ- 
ten. Groves and Ogburn, American Marriage and Family 
Relationships, is an excellent statistical analysis of the con- 
temporary marriage relationship. Mowrer, Domestic Dis- 
cord, analyzes the techniques employed by the social worker 
in attempting the rehabilitation of families. Hamilton and 
McGowan, What is Wrong with Modern Marriage, while 
an atrocious piece of statistical work, is packed with inter- 
esting data on the variety of tensions which tend to disrupt 
the marriage relationship. 

Nothing of significance has appeared within the year on 
recreational groups (nothing to be placed with Thrasher’s 
Gang, of which a new edition has appeared). Hiller, The 
Strike, is the only particularly significant discussion of an 
aspect of unorganized collective behavior. 

The large number of excellent studies dealing with the 
various aspects of socialization which have appeared within 
the year doubtless reflect the impact upon sociology and 
education of the growing interest in crime and of the mental- 
hygiene movement. Sayles, The Problem Child at Home, 
is a discussion of the cases of a group of problem children 
illustrating the conflicts in socialization which arise within 
the home. Hollingworth, The Psychology of Adolescence, 
deserves mention as it contains an excellent discussion of the 
relation of required social adjustments to adolescent conflict. 
Meade, Coming of Age in Samoa, is a study of adolescence 
in a different civilization, and advances the thesis that 
“adolescent” behavior is not a correlate of puberty, but is 
entirely the result of the cultural milieu of the growing indi- 
vidual. Shaw and Zorbaugh, Delinquency Areas, convinc- 
ingly demonstrates that adolescent antisocial behavior is 
characteristic of certain communities, and seems to grow out 
of certain social situations. Healy and Bronner, Recon- 
structing Behavior in Childhood and Youth, presents the 
long experience of the Judge Baker Foundation with the 
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placement of problem children in foster homes as a means 
of socialization. Glueck and Glueck, Five Hundred Crim- 
inal Careers (a brilliant piece of research), shows the com- 
plete failure of our institutions for delinquents as agencies 
for socialization. Thomas and Thomas, The Child in 
America, is a critical evaluation of recent research into the 
causes of failure in socialization, and of various social agen- 
cies for dealing with these failures. Lee, Kenworthy, Ivins, 
and Neustadter, Mental Hygiene and Social Work, is a 
discussion of the training of psychiatric social workers for 
dealing with problem children. 


Cox, The Junior High School and Its Curriculum, Rugg, 
The Child Centered School, Mearns, Creative Power, and 
Deam-Bear, Socializing the Pupil Through Extra-Curricular 
Activities are all interesting discussions of recent educational 
experiments in making of the school a more effective agency 
for socialization. Wickman, Children’s Behavior ana 
Teachers’ Attitudes, a study of the criteria the teacher uses 
in identifying the problem child, shows clearly that, while 
acutely aware of the antisocial behavior as a school problem, 
the average teacher is unaware of, or ignores, the child’s 
underlying emotional difficulttes. This book should be read 
by every teacher, supervisor, and principal. Culbert, The 
Visiting Teacher at Work, summarizing the experience of 
the demonstrations of the National Committee on Visiting 
Teachers, delineates the role of the visiting teacher and her 
relationships to school and community agencies in working 
out the problems of school children. Paynter and Blanch- 
ard, The Educational Achievement of Problem Children, 
seems to indicate that there is no marked tendency of prob- 
lem children towards educational failure. Hartshorne and 
May, Studies in Deceit, interesting chiefly for its statistical 
technique, is a study of the construction and application of 
tests for deceitfulness, with some discussion of the causes of 
deceitfulness. The study was carried on in the school situa- 
tion. Owen, Principles of Adolescent Education, takes up 
the problem of adapting the school experience of the adoles- 
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cent to his characteristic problems. Grey and Munroe, 
The Reading Interests of Adults, throws, by inference, 
much interesting light on the réle that reading plays in the 
process of socialization. Burgess, Personality, a collection 
of papers read at the meeting of the American Sociological 
Society in 1927, is organized around the part the social sit- 
uation plays in determining the individual’s personality 
traits. 

A number of books in the more general field of sociology 
also deserve mention. Dawson and Gettys, Introduction to 
Sociology, is in many ways the most satisfactory introduc- 
tory text that has yet appeared. It is refreshingly concrete 
and contemporary in the materials upon which it draws. 
Ogburn, Recent Social Changes, and Social Changes in 
1929, contains much valuable statistical data on contempo- 
rary social life and problems. Lindeman and Anderson, 
Urban Sociology, is a discussion of the growth, nature, and 
problems of the great city. Lundberg, Anderson, and Bain, 
Trends in American Sociology, summarizes the contribu- 
tions to sociology made in recent years in America, and re- 
flects the interests and viewpoint of the younger generation 
of sociologists. Hart, 4 Social Interpretation of Educa- 
tion, Snedden, Educational Sociology for Beginners, and 
Smith, Principles of Educational Sociology represent the 
sociologist’s approach to the philosophy of education. A 
recently revised edition of Chapman and Counts, Principles 
of Education, contains much social data related to the school 
and a thoroughly sociological approach to the administra- 
tion and curriculum of the school. Gee, Research in the 
Social Sciences, examines and compares the methods charac- 
teristic of sociology, economics, anthropology, statistics, 
psychology, jurisprudence, history, philosophy, and _polit- 
ical science. Thomas, Some New Techniques for Studying 
Social Behavior, presents the results of a number of extra- 
ordinarily interesting experiments in controlling the obser- 
vation of the social behavior of children. 

Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 
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